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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 



DECEMBER 29-31, 1915 

The Archaeological Institute of America held its seventeenth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at Princeton 
University, December 29 and 30, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and at Washington, D. C., December 
31, with the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists. 
Five sessions for the reading of papers were held (three at 
Princeton and two at Washington) and there were two joint 
sessions with the Philological Association. The abstracts which 
follow were furnished by the authors. 

Wednesday, December 29. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Mr. L. D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
A Greek Head of a Goddess Recently Acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 

This paper will be pubUshed in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

2. Professor H. Rushton Fairclough, of Stanford University, 
Some Greek Vases in the Stanford Museum. 

The Stanford Museum collection, though very heterogeneous, embracea 
many individual exhibits of distinct importance. The nucleus of the whole is 
formed by the objects acquired by Leland Stanford Junior, who at an early 
age developed unusual intelligence as a collector. In 1884, young Stanford 
secured in Athens various specimens of ancient Greek pottery, some of which, 
in view of their rarity or their beauty, are important enough to be placed on 
record. Among these are the following: (1) A small Corinthian aryballus, 
to be assigned to the latter half of the seventh century, B.C. It shows a bull's 
head, presented full, between two lions. Cf. Morin-Jean, Le Dessin des 
Animaux en Grece, where Fig. 101 shows a hare between two lions, and Fig. 
140 a bull's head between two birds. (2) A beautiful example of an Attic 
lebes, 31 cm. high, 98J cm. at the greatest circumference. It is decorated 
with a band of olive leaves and berries and preserves inside its original black 
polish. (3) Most of the specimens are those of red figured ware of the Fine 
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Style, second half of the fifth century, B.C. One is an Attic hydria, 28 cm. 
high, 75 cm. at greatest circumference. Five graceful female figures appear in 
a charming domestic scene, three seated on high-backed chairs, two repre- 
sented as moving toward the central figure. A dog and a cockatoo are with 
the group. One seated figure holds a lyre. A mirror is in the field, to the 
right of the central figure. (4) An amphora, 30J cm. high and 68| cm. in 
circumference, shows two scenes, symmetrical with each other. On one side, 
a nude female dancer, holding a pair of castanets in each hand, looks back to a 
draped flute player, standing by. The black hair of the latter is varied in red 
with ivy-leaves. The second scene also shows two female figures, one seated, 
the other standing; one with a band across the hair, the other wearing a cap. 
The former holds a distaff and faces to the right; the latter looks back at the 
one seated, but her left foot is turned, as if she were about to move off to the 
right. In her right hand she holds up a piece of wool; in her left is a basket. 
(5) A crater, 29i cm. high, 81 cm. in circumference, shows a band of olive leaves 
below the lip, while beneath the figures, and confined to the space below each 
group, is a meander border. On one side is a Bacchic scene, with a bearded 
Dionysus, his right hand holding a cantharus and his left a thjrrsus, advancing 
between a dancing Maenad, who plays a cymbal, and a bearded Silenus, who 
holds a lecythus in his right hand and a Ijrre in his left. The ivy on the thyr- 
sus and on the hair of the figures is white. The second scene shows three 
standing male figures clad in the himation, one holding a staff and facing the 
other two. (6) One specimen is " a globular vase, with vertical looped handles 
on a high stem." It is 44 cm. high, and 55 cm. in circumference. The stem has 
suffered considerable damage. On it is preserved only the lower half of four 
female figures with two baskets and a stool. There is also the end of a fillet. 
On the main body is a group of eight female figures, two of them winged and 
serving the artistic purpose of dividing the whole group into two halves, 
each with three figures. The central figure in each is apparently the recipient 
of presents from the others. This peculiar vase is a so-called Xc^i/s -yafuKos, 
a form, according to Walters, "found almost exclusively in the Red Figured 
Period." Most of the extant specimens, as Miss Richter has shown, belong 
to the second period of this style. The only other example of this type of 
vase to be seen in America is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. There, 
according to the ofiicial description, "the subject represented is probably the 
Epaulia, or day after the marriage, on which the friends of the bride brought 
the customary presents. In the centre is seated the bride playing the harp 
(trigonon). On both sides her friends approach to bring her gifts." There, 
also, we see four female figures on the stem. Three of them bring presents 
and one a fillet, while two baskets are on the ground. In the New York 
museum there is also a toy or diminutive X4/3i7s yaiiiKos, showing like- 
wise a representation of the Epaulia. The extant specimens of this type 
are very rare. Miss Richter {Annual of the British School at Athens, No. XI, 
1904-5) gives only twenty as the total for Greece, with none for Italy, the 
British Museum, or the Hermitage. There are none in Paris, but there are 
two in Madrid Leroux, Catalogue, Nos. 207, 208), one in Athens (Pijoan, 
Historia del Arte, I, pi. xx), and four in Berlin (Furtwangler, Beschreibung). 
For a discussion of the subject, one may consult Brueckner on 'Athenische 
Hochzeitsgeschenke' in the Athenische Mitteilungen, 1907. 
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3. Miss G. M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, A New Euphronios Cylix in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

4. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, Head of 
Helios from Rhodes. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
Some Sculptures in Princeton. 

This paper directed attention to the sculptures in public and private col- 
lections in Princeton. In Guyot Hall may be seen an interesting collection of 
prehistoric antiquities from Switzerland; in the Art Museum, amulets and 
oushabtiu from Egypt, an alabaster slab from Assyria, terra-cottas from Cyprus 
and Greece, stone heads from Syria, and marble scxilptures from Greece and 
Rome. Attention was specially directed to an Athena head of the fourth 
centiury. For the Mediaeval period, the Art Museum contains a fine French 
statue, and an EngUsh alabaster rehef . The Renaissance period is represented 
by sculptures from Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, while the modem 
sculpture of England and America is illustrated by a number of examples. 

6. Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Boston, The Bazzichelli 
Psykter of Euthymides. 

This paper will be pubUshed in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

7. Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, A Latin Inscription and Some Other Antiquities in 
Southern Lebanon. 

The speaker contributed some notes on the archaeology of Southern Lebanon, 
describing some new groups of tombs and the fragments of what is evidently a 
Phoenician cult-pillar. He also read and commented on a Latin inscription 
which he discovered near the village of Abeih. It reads as follows: 

OMRIUS 

MAXIMUS 

-IRAIFILIVS 

lOVIMO-A 

DESVOFECIT 

"Omrius Maximus son of -ira made for Jupiter .... from his own 
property. " This inscription in connection with a near-by deposit of tombs 
throws light upon the tomb builders in Lebanon who have long been an 
enigma to archaeologists. They evidently belong to the Roman period, and 
this dedicator was a man of Arabian stock, doubtless a member of the 
"Ituraean" race which, according to the classical historians, were then 
s\^farming into central Syria. 
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Wednesday, December 29. 2 p.m. 

1. Dr. William J. Hinke, of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
The Significance of the Symbols on Babylonian Boundary Stones. 

The first definite information as to the meaning of these symbols came to 
us from a stone found by the French in Susa and published in 1900. In the 
inscription of this stone curses are invoked on all offenders in the name of the 
great gods, "whose shrines are made known, whose weapons are shown and 
whose pictures are drawn." Accordingly the symbols represent the shrines, 
weapons and pictures of Babylonian gods. The problem resolves itself, there- 
fore, into an identification of the symbols with the gods they were intended to 
represent. Fortunately the Babylonians themselves have often written the 
names of the gods alongside of the symbols. In one case the order of the 
symbols corresponds to the gods as enumerated in the inscription. In this 
way it has become possible to identify twenty-two of the symbols with the 
respective gods. But the symbols were more than mere representations of 
the gods. They represented the gods in their astral character and are, there- 
fore, identical with certain stars and constellations. This is at once clear in 
the case of the crescent, the sun-disk and the eight-pointed star of Ishtar, in 
which case Ishtar is identified with the planet Venus. But a number of other 
symbols are clearly astral. Thus on a stone of Melishipak we have an archer, 
with the upper body human, the lower that of a horse, with two heads and two 
tails, one of a horse, the other of a scorpion. The figure is also provided with 
wings. This is the first representation of the winged centaur and agrees in 
all its details with the representation of the Sagittarius on the Egyptian zodiac 
of Dendera. With this Sagittarius the scorpion is associated in both cases. 
There is also perfect agreement between the Babylonian and Egyptian sign 
of the Capricorn. In the case of the waterman, the new boundary stone, found 
by the Germans at Babylon, shows the amphora on a pedestal, just as in Greek 
zodiacs, and behind it a god pouring out water from a jar over his left hand. 
Here the meaning of waterman is clearly suggested by the picture. But the 
conclusive proof that constellations were really intended by these symbols is 
furnished by two Babylonian monuments. One is the well-known stone of 
Marduk-apal-iddina I, published by Rawlinson, on which, in the last register, 
a winged lion is walking on a serpent winding along the lower edge of the 
register. These same figures appear on a tablet in the Berlin museum, recently 
published (Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultnr, p. 247) 
where the serpent has the name (kakkabu) Siru and the lion, the words (kakkabu) 
Ur-Gvr-La, written alongside of them. This shows that by the serpent the 
constellation of the Hydra, by the hon, the sign of the zodiac immediately 
above it, Leo, was intended. Another Berlin tablet pubUshed by Jeremias 
names the seven stars, found on several of the boundary stones, as (kakkabu) 
kakkabu, "the star," i.e., "the Pleiades." Again the symbol of Nin-mah, 
known from the stone of Nazi-maruttash, as markasu rab&, "the great band," 
is identical with the riksu, the band of stars uniting the northern and southern 
fishes. This identification also explains why the symbol of Nin-mah generally 
follows that of Ea. The fishes succeed the waterman in the zodiac. Other 
probable identifications are that of the serpent coiled on top of many stones 
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with the dragon (draco) near the north pole. The wolf on several stones is 
probably the wolf star (LIK-BAT) and the raven the raven star {U-ELT- 
EG-GA). Thus a constantly increasing body of evidence is accumulating that 
the symbols of the Babylonian boundary stones represent the Babylonian gods, 
in their capacity as astral deities, identified with certain constellations of the 
zodiac and of the dodecaoros. 

2. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Some Egypto-Roman Embroideries in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 

This paper will be published in Art and Archaeology.- 

3. Dr. Lindley Richard Dean, of Princeton University, 
Some Latin Inscriptions from Corinth. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

4. Mr. B. H. Hill, of the American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Recent Excavations at Corinth. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

5. Mr. E. H. Swift, of the American School of Classical 
Studies, Athens, Sculptures from Recent Excavations at Corinth. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

6. Mr. C. Q. Blegen, of the American School of Classical 
Studies, Athens, Prehistoric Sites at Corinth. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

7. Mr. Philip B. Whitehead, of Janesville, Wisconsin, The 
Mediaeval Basilica of S. Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome. 

The paper gave a brief outline of the history of the church, which may be 
summarized as follows. The Sessorian Palace, built in the early part of the 
third century, belonged in the fourth century to Constantine, who dedicated 
in it a chapel in honor of the relics of the passion. This chapel is now known 
as the chapel of S. Helena. The present basiUca occupies a large hall of the 
palace, which was converted into a church at a later date by the addition of 
an apse. In the twelfth century, this hall-church was divided into aisles and 
given the typical basilica form. At the same time some very interesting 
frescoes were painted, which have been recently discovered. Slides were 
shown of the ground plan and some of the details still in existence of the twelfth- 
century basihca. A slide was also shown of a drawing made by the speaker 
giving a reconstruction of the church as it was before being restored in the 
barocco style of the eighteenth century. 

Thursday, December 30. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Mr. E. T. Dewald, of Princeton University, The Arch of 
Aragon. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 
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2. Professor George B. McClellan, of Princeton University, 
Serpotta, an Italian Sculptor of the Baroque Period. 

Serpotta marks the dividing line in Sicilian art between the nearly extinct 
Renaissance and the growing exaggeration of the Baroque. In him the spirit 
of the Renaissance still lives to moderate and to modulate the exuberance of 
the Rococo. The material which he used was a peculiarly hard stucco which 
lent itself extraordinarily well to the finest and most detailed modelUng and 
to extreme delicacy of line, and took a very high lustrous glaze, much like that 
which modern decorators call "egg-shell finish." It has proved itself ex- 
tremely durable, and while there has been some restoration, fortunately most 
of his work is as he left it. Although almost all of his works are in the churches 
of Palermo, Serpotta is practically unknown, for nothing has been written 
about the man and scarcely anything about his work. He was an artist of 
great ability, of certainty of touch and breadth of vision. He was a great 
decorator, a great maker in white and gold, but he went beyond mere decora- 
tion. His portraits of women, his few studies of men and his innumerable 
studies of children, show that had he been so fortunate as to live and to 
work in more congenial and inspiring surroundings, he would have gone much 
further. His life was a struggle against the ignorance and bad taste of 
his city and his day, yet he rose superior to his environment. After his death 
his son and his followers struggled to keep alive the inspiration of the master, 
but what they had to give was a mere vague shadow of the master's spirit, and 
the master's light soon went out never to be rekindled. Serpotta is an artist 
worthy of all considei'ation for those who study decoration today. 

3. Mr. George H. Edgell, of Harvard University, A Youthful 
Portrait by Van Dyck in the Fogg Museum, Cambridge. 

This paper discussed a portrait of a Flemish nobleman, by Van Dyck, bought 
in April, 1915, by the Fogg Museum of Harvard University. The painting 
bears the date 1620, and is ascribed to Van Dyck on styUstic grounds. The 
attribution is sustained by comparison of this portrait with others done by 
the artist at this period, when he was twenty-one years old, and is approved 
by Dr. Wilhehn Bode, and others. The coat-of-arms in one comer of the 
painting reveals the fact that the nobleman represented is Alexander Triest, 
Baron of Auweghem, near Oudenarde. 

4. Mr. Paul J. Sachs, of Harvard University, A Newly 
Acquired Sasseta Lent to the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

5. Mrs. E. H. Dohan, of Philadelphia, Four Covered Bowls 
from Orvieto. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

6. Dr. C. D. Lamberton, of Western Reserve University, 
Influential Elements in Early Christian Art. 

The sepulchral element in the art of the Roman catacombs has been over- 
emphasized in most criticisms, for the frescoes, while serving as the decora- 
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tions of tombs, reflect the consensus of Christian hope and faith and the quality 
of Christian character, rather than express a single aspect. This is seen in 
the decidedly intimate treatment accorded the person of the Saviour, a rem- 
iniscence of the spiritual influence of apostolic days, in which the eternity of 
the life afforded by the gracious Christ takes into account present existence as 
well as the hope of the future. The Hellenistic basis in early Christian art is 
abundantly recognized. Indeed, the instances are numerous in which the art 
canon was stronger than ecclesiastical tradition, as, for instance, the variation 
in the number of Wise Men in the Epiphany — and in the number of baskets of 
loaves in the Multiplication themes. The Hellenistic quality is seen espec- 
ially in the development of symbolism. It resulted in the production of 
static forms, monotonously repeated, but exceedingly rich in symbolic thought. 
And here is observed the real tie that unites the early period with the Byzan- 
tine, periods which are so different in most respects, especially in technique, 
since in the Byzantine we have an abundant richness and glory produced by 
plain display and in the Roman frescoes little beyond blocks of color that 
exist simply because the work is in the nature of painting. But in the one 
case the limitation of form resulted in an accession of symbolic sentiment; in 
the other case, the restraint of style resulted in a concentration of color and 
evident effect. The same effect of richness is produced in both periods by the 
same cause, an element that is characteristic of the spirit and art of Hellen- 
ism. Of purely oriental elements there is insufficient evidence, for the period 
under consideration, except as associated with the Hellenistic, but western 
influence is manifest in an attempt to introduce ecclesiastical or liturgical, 
rather than symbolic themes, in a determined attempt at realism in expression, 
and in the painting of a large number of portraits. 

7. Mr. S. B. Murray, Jr., of Wells College, Plans of Some 
Pagan and Christian Buildings in Syria. 

In the Revue Archeoligique for 1906, Mr. H. C. Butler calls attention to the 
striking similarities in plan between the early Christian churches in Syria and 
the Tychaion at Is-Sanam6n, dated 192 a.d. An examination of the Hellen- 
istic temples of Syria built before the Tychaion shows that many of them have 
this peculiarity in plan; the naos has an adyton at the inner end. In the 
temple at Burdj Bakirah, of 161 a.d., this adyton runs the full width of the 
naos, and its position is marked on the exterior by a pilaster on the news wall. 
In the temple of Zeus at KanawAt, dated, by the style of the architecture, in 
the latter half of the second century, a more developed form occurs. The 
adyton is flanked on either side by a smaller chamber, corresponding to the 
prothesis and to the diaconicon of the Christian church. The so-called Jupiter 
temple at Ba'albec shows another example of this threefold division of the 
inner end of the naos, and the floor of that part of the naos is raised above that 
of the rest and a "crypt" formed below. Finally, at Kanawdt, in the group 
of buildings known as the Serdya, the Christians deliberately copied the plan 
of an earlier pagan building having the threefold division at the end of the 
naos, and erected a church on the same spot, being unable to use the pagan 
structure because of improper orientation. Furthermore, they entirely 
ignored an earUer building of pagan "basilica" plan which forms part of the 
same group. It would seem then that, at least so far as Syria is concerned, 
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the plan of the Hellenistic temples had a most decided influence upon the plan 
of the early Christian churches. 

8. Mr. John Shapley, of Brown University, Origin of the 
So-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 

Thuhsday, December 30. 2.30 p.m. 

Joint Session with the American Philological Association 

1. Professor P. Van den Yen, of Princeton University, The 
Monuments of Antioch in the Byzantine Literature. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, Antioch as well as Alexandria and 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor had an important part in the development of 
Hellenistic and early Byzantine art, strongly influenced by many oriental 
elements. In those cities originated the great artistic wave which covered 
Constantinople and the western part of the Mediterranean world from the 
fourth to the sixth century a.d. and even later. Unfortunately, to appreciate 
the art in the Ssrrian metropoHs, we are reduced to the information gathered 
from texts, for the monuments are practically all under ground. Those texts 
have been studied by Ottfried Miiller in his Antiquitates Antiochenae (1839) 
and in an article of Forster in the Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaol. Instituts 
(1897). The basis for the study of the topography and monuments of Antioch 
is John Malalas' Chronicle, of the sixth century, about which many difficult 
problems remain to be solved. That invaluable source of information is to be 
supplemented by Procopius' De aedificiis, Evagrius' Ecclesiastical History and 
more still by Libanius' Oratio Antiochicus. To these sources, which have been 
exploited to a great extent, one ought to add a new document, the Life of 
S. Simeon Stylites the Younger (died about 592), written in the first haK of the 
seventh century by Arcadius, one of Simeon's disciples. Simeon's fife was 
spent in the vicinity of Antioch and he had a part in many events which took 
place there between 525 and 592, and the biographer mixes with his narrative 
a good many observations concerning the topography and some monuments 
of the city. I have undertaken the pubhcation of that curious text from the 
five extant manuscripts, and when the war broke out, it was being printed with 
many other Greek fives of Stylites, which were to be published by the Bol- 
landist Father Delehaye. Unfortunately, the pubhcation has now been stopped 
because the printer is Uving in a town very near to the front. 

2. Mr. Roger S. Loomis, of the University of Illinois, Treat- 
ment in Art of Alexander the Great's Celestial Journey. 

The legend of Alexander the Great's ascent to heaven in a basket or throne 
drawn by gryphons and of his forced descent to earth again, has its origin in 
■Oriental legends of the Persian king Kai Kaus and the Babylonian hero Etanna. 
It first appears as a part of the Alexander tradition in a ninth century abecedary 
poem in Latin, and then in the Historia de Proeliis, and from that source 
spread into the many versions of the Alexander cycle of romances. As an 
artistic motif, the figure of Alexander flanked by his gryphon team enjoyed a 
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remarkable popularity quite independent of other incidents in the Alexander 
tradition. Appearing first in the Byzantine empire in the tenth century, the 
motij traveled eastward, northward, and westward, and is found in the work 
of places as far distant as Mesopotamia and the EngUsh West Country. Not 
tiU the decay of mediaeval traditions in the sixteenth century does this motif 
disappear. The frequency of its occurrence in the decoration of churches 
obUges us to look for a symboUc meaning. In some cases it is probable that the 
Celestial Journey was interpreted as a laudable striving toward heavenly 
things. But strong evidence points to an ecclesiastical tradition which 
regarded the episode as a type of Lucifer's attempt to seat himself on the 
throne of God and of his fall. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
Journal. 

3. Miss E. H. Haight, of Vassar College, Unpublished Illus- 
trations of Apuleius' Story of Cupid and Psyche. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

4. Professor R. W. Husband, of Dartmouth College, The 
Year of the Crucifixion. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

5. Mr. G. C. Pier, of New York, Personal Ornaments of the 
Ancient Egyptians. 

If we except the "collar," an ornament of true "dog-collar" type, the wesekh 
is the earUest form of necklace to become nationalized by the ancient Egyp- 
tians. By the Fifth Dynasty the "dog-collar " has almost vanished and we 
then find the -wesekh with or without the "yoke" the one seemingly essential 
ornament of the upper classes. The stela of Mena, dating from the Fifth 
Dynasty, shows us the coUar and wesekh together upon the neck of a woman, 
and the wesekh alone upon the broad chest of the man. The man's ornament 
is finished with lotus-petal pendants, a form more often reserved for women. 
As a rule, men wore a simpler t3rpe of wesekh, a type composed of horizontal 
bands of semi-precious stone cylinders held in place by bars of the precious 
metals. At times, below the wesekh, men wore a chain of round or cylindrical 
beads, to the centre of which was attached a curious ornament which may well 
have held that very personal and precious possession of the Egyptian, his seal- 
cyhnder. If we study the tablet of Mena, we see that his children wear at 
their necks a combination wesekh and yoke, an ornament apparently reserved 
for children. This type of wesekh early disappears. Judging by the monu- 
ments the yoke appears to have come in early in the Old Empire. At that 
date, it is worn by women and children alone. It becomes an essentially 
feminine ornament at the close of the Old Empire and throughout the Middle 
Empire. A striking example is furnished by the wall-paintings at el-Bersheh, 
where one of the little daughters of Thutiy is so adorned. This yoke ornament 
becomes one of the most common ornaments of the Eygptian noble toward the 
close of the New Empire, and thereafter down through the reigns of the Saitio 
kings. A detail from the walls of Seti's temple at Abydos shows this ornament 
as it had become changed and modified throughout the centuries. We see 

7 
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that the somewhat elongated pendant of the Old Empire has now resolved 
itself into a true pylon, as indeed it had prior to the Middle Empire. The 
jewelled pectorals of the Amenemhats and Usertesens are superb examples of 
the new type. The gem-encrusted and open-work pylon of Ramses II and the 
gold pylon pendant of Ramses III are survivals of this Old Empire yoke form. 
The monuments and extant examples show us that the wesekh was commonly 
composed of a series of five or six rows of cylindrical amethysts, carnelians, 
sards or Eg3T5tian emeralds, interspersed with beads and bars in the precious 
metals. From evidence supplied by the monuments themselves, we may 
infer that glazed pottery wesekh were very common; precious materials, of 
course, being reserved for the royal household, or the more exalted nobles. 
The Lady Nofrit, of the close of the Third Dynasty, wears the type of wesekh 
seen upon the monuments from the Old Empire to the days of Nectanebo. 
The type is again shown in the charming Old Empire group of Hapnuka and 
his wife. Here, indeed, we may remark both the banded wesekh and seal — ■ 
if such indeed it is — the common ornament of the man, and the bandless but 
petal-fringed wesekh of his wife, which we may call the woman's type. We can 
imagine how frail the Uttle pendants must have been, and it is not surprising 
to find that the Egyptian jeweller soon discovered that an outer band of beads 
was necessary to hold the delicate lotus petals in place. So, early in the Middle 
Empire, if not before, the wesekh assumed the form worn by Prince Khamhat, 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The Twelfth Dynasty sard, emerald and gold 
wesekh of Princess Ita-urt is a modified Old Empire model. The jeweller has 
enclosed the petals, yet added a band of hard stone (carnelian) drops. The 
Seventeenth Dynasty gold wesekh of Queen Ahotep is quite unique in style, 
yet, in its general outlines, it is the wesekh of old. By this time we see the 
conventional cyhnders giving way to freer designs, such as the representation 
of the coursing animals, as here — a design so commonly found in the bronze 
and ceramic decoration of the Near and Far East almost to our own day. 
Queen Thiy's gem-encrusted gold wesekh is composed of lotus petals and nofer 
or "happiness" signs, each ornament being of unusually bold design. It ia 
quite unlike the weak and imitative workmanship of Ramesside date, aa 
evinced in the gold and sard wesekh from Zagazig and the emerald, gold and 
gem-encrusted wesekh from Tell Basta. The wesekh may be said to have 
found its fullest and ripest expression under the later Eighteenth Dynasty 
kings. Here it finally resolves itself into what appears to have been a sort of 
jewelled tippet or cape, an ornament of astonishing beauty and richness of 
material. Both Akhenaton, Harmhab and their queens, are often repre- 
sented as wearing a garment of this type. In lieu of extant examples it ia 
perhaps best illustrated by the wesekh inlaid upon the gem-encrusted and 
gilded coffins of luya and Thuya, parents of Queen Thiy, now in Cairo museum. 

The following abstracts of papers announced, but not read, 
have been received: 

1. Professor W. N. Stearns, of the University of North 
Dakota, The Egypt Exploration Fund: A Plain Statement of Pres- 
ent Needs. 
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For the season 1915-16 the Egypt Exploration Fund essays under great 
difficulties new activities. Work the past season was carried on at Ballabysh, 
where was found a nineteenth century cemetery. The new site proposed for 
1916-17 is Tel TibuUeh, east of the Nile and in the district of Dakhaliyah. 
Tel Tibulleh covers a large area and will require extensive diggings. The soil 
in places is very wet and, doubtless, pumping will be necessary to the carrying 
on of the work. The name of the ancient city is lost, but large blocks of stone 
scattered about indicate some place of no small consequence. The Cairo 
museum has gold jewelry, pots, and large statues from the spot, and the site 
is expected to be rich in objects of the Saite and Ptolemaic periods. Mr. 
Edgar, Inspector for the Department of Antiquities for Lower Egypt, is espe- 
cially anxious for this site as one of the most promising locations under his 
jurisdiction, and one as yet untouched by the spade. What is done must be 
done quickly. Some years since, this land was sold. The rights of excavation 
retained by the government will expire in the spring of 1917. Naturally the 
burden of labor, the present season, must fall on the American members of the 
Fund. Though in the eastern Delta, it is believed that, despite rumors, the 
undertaking may be carried on without interference. The concession is a 
large one and will require about $5,000 for its consummation. The best of 
trained superintendence is available. Mr. Wainwright, for example, has 
worked many years under the direction of Professor Naville and will bring to 
the task superior skill and experience. For the digging men can be secured 
for twenty to thirty cents a day. Twenty-five dollars will secure a man's 
services during an entire season. There is also an economic phase to this 
question. War has cut off many avenues of support and hundreds are in need 
of work to secure the bare necessities of hfe. These men are not landed pro- 
prietors, nor the holders of even small farms. They are villagers and need 
daily labor for food for themselves and families. One morning, for instance, 
when the camp woke up, there were two hundred or more men seated on the 
sand before the tents, waiting for a possible chance to work. They had come 
from a distant village and had travelled all night. The pallor of their cheeks 
bespoke their need, but there was no money, and, consequently, no work. 
Twenty-five dollars will support one of these men and his family for an entire 
season, will secure valuable service in the interests of science, will redeem one 
of the finest opportunities in 'Egypt, and may add to our store knowledge of 
incalculable value. 

2. Miss Georgiana G. King, of Bryn Mawr College, A Note 
on the So-called Horse-Shoe Arch in Spain. 

There are Roman steles of the second century which use this form for a 
decoration. There are Visigothic churches, in the Asturias and elsewhere, of 
the seventh to ninth century, which use it. Three churches in Leon show the 
work of Cordovan builders — S. Miguel de Escalada, Santiago de Penalva, and 
S. Tomas de las Ollas. This all is Mozarabic work and shows how Spanish 
architecture might have developed without the intrusion of Cluny and Citeaux. 
With all the Moorish work and then all the Mudejar, the Spanish imagination 
accepted the form as a matter of course and permitted it to appear, as an ele- 
ment of design or as a mere optical illusion, till 1536 at least. 
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Friday, December 31. 9.30 a.m. 
Joint session, at Washington with the Nineteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, Section I, Anthropology, Second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, and Affiliated Societies. 

1. Sylvanus G. Morley, of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, The Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization in the Light of the 
Monuments and the Native Chronicles. 

2. Herbert J. Spinden, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, Recent Progress in the Study of Maya Art. 

3. Alfred M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, The Chilam 
Balam Books and the Possibility of Their Translation. 

4. Ellsworth Huntington, of Yale University, Climatic In- 
fluences on the Southern Maya Civilization. 

5. Edward H. Thompson, of the Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Recent Excavations in Northern Yucatan. 

6. Raymond E. Merwin, of the Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Excavations in the Department of Peten, 
GuMtemala. 

7. Marshall H. Saville, of Columbia University, Archaeological 
Studies in Northwestern Honduras. 

8. Adela C. Breton, The North Building of the Great Ball 
Court, Chichen Itza, Yucatan. 

9. Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
The Maya Zodiac of Santa Rita. 

Friday, December 31. 2 p.m. 

1. Sylvanus G. Morley, of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, The Hotun as the Principal Chronological Unit of the Old 
Maya Empire. 

2. Luis Montane, of the University of Havana, D6couverte 
des premises Sepultures Indiennes de Cuba. 

3. Robert T. Aitken, Porto Rican Burial Caves. 

4. H. Newell Wardle, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Incense Burners from a Cave near Orizaba. 

5. E. A. Hooton, of Harvard University, The Archaeology and 
Physical Anthropology of Teneriffe. 

6. H. G. Spaiden, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, Op, the Origin and Distribution of Agriculture 
in America. 

Abstracts of the papers read in Washington will be published 
in the Transactions of the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists. 



